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This  paper  deals  with  the  orientation  and 
mobility  of  blind  persons  as  viewed  by  one 
who  has  chosen  to  use  the  dog  guide  as  his 
mobility  aid  and  who  is  also  a  staff  member 
of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  It  will  discuss  some 
of  the  factors  involved  in  preparing  and 
referring  a  blind  person  for  dog  guide 
training,  and  will  cover  some  of  the  quali¬ 
fications,  techniques  and  implications  in¬ 
volved  in  dog  guide  use.  First,  however,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Rehabilitation 
Council  of  the  United  Community  Services 
of  Boston  on  their  initiation  of  this  seminar, 
for  it  is  from  this  type  of  meeting,  which 
brings  together  representatives  from  all 
leading  community  agencies  that  come  in 
contact  with  blind  persons,  that  there  can 
arise  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  and 
impetus  to  the  existing  mobility  resources. 
Nowhere  in  work  for  blind  persons  is  this 
more  necessary  than  in  the  field  of  mobility 
and  orientation,  for  studies  have  indicated 
a  high  degree  of  immobility  among  blind 
adults  and  extensive  dissatisfaction  with  this 
immobility.  Equally  surprising  is  the  fact 
that  few  of  these  persons  are  motivated  to 
change  their  situation,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  very  few  blind  people  are  inde¬ 
pendent  travelers.  To  alter  this,  it  will  take 
a  concerted  and  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  professional  persons  concerned, 
and  this  meeting  can  well  establish  a  prec¬ 
edent  that  can  stir  up  interest  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

One  matter  that  this  seminar  can  settle 
once  and  for  all  is  the  supposed  contra¬ 
diction  between  long  cane  travel  and  dog 
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guide  use.  These  are  not  competitive  or 
antagonistic  systems  but,  rather,  are  com¬ 
plementary  or  supplementary.  From  a  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint,  our  experience  at  The  See¬ 
ing  Eye  has  indicated  that,  in  general,  the 
better  oriented  a  person  is  before  he  enters 
our  training  course,  the  more  effective  will 
be  his  technical  use  of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog. 
This  does  not  mean  that  cane  travel  is  a 
prerequisite  for  eligibility,  but  it  does  indi¬ 
cate  the  value  of  cane  travel  to  a  person’s 
eventual  utilization  af  a  dog  guide. 

Closely  related  to  this  topic  is  another 
fundamental  concept,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the 
method  which  best  meets  the  individual’s 
needs.  Thousands  of  blind  persons  have 
demonstrated  the  validity  of  both  methods 
of  mobility  through  their  achievement  of 
effective  independence,  but  it  must  be  the 
fundamental  right  of  each  individual  to 
make  the  choice  between  them.  Sound  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling  has  as  one  of  its 
primary  responsibilities  the  duty  to  en¬ 
courage  independent  decision-making  on  the 
part  of  the  client.  Of  course,  not  all  blind 
persons  have  the  necessary  qualifications  to 
use  a  dog  guide,  but  for  those  who  are  qual¬ 
ified,  their  personal  preference,  or  choice, 
must  be  respected.  Essential  to  making 
proper  decisions  is  the  necessity  to  have 
available  accurate  and  complete  facts,  free 
from  bias  or  misunderstanding. 

Since  the  use  of  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  and 
the  implications  of  that  use  constitute  a 
highly  specialized  subject,  a  person  wishing 
to  obtain  accurate  information  on  dog  guide 
mobility  should  write  directly  to  The  Seeing 
Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  The 
school  will  be  happy  to  send  literature  and 
will  also  be  glad  to  answer  any  specific 
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questions  that  a  client  or  a  professional  per¬ 
son  might  have. 

If  a  blind  person  decides  to  apply  for 
our  service,  he  should  communicate  di¬ 
rectly  with  The  Seeing  Eye  and  we  will  send 
an  application  form  promptly.  The  com¬ 
pleted  form  should  be  returned  to  us  and 
we  will  then  make  a  prompt  determination 
of  eligibility.  If  the  individual  is  eligible,  he 
will  generally  be  assigned  a  class  date  thirty 
to  sixty  days  after  we  receive  the  completed 
application.  The  determination  of  eligibility 
must,  of  necessity,  rest  with  The  Seeing 
Eye,  as  this  is  a  highly  specialized  process, 
but  there  are  qualification  guide  lines  that 
professional  persons  can  follow  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  encourage  a  client  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  our  service  or  to  seek  additional 
information.  Ever  since  its  inception,  The 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  has  staunchly  adhered  to 
the  reality  that  not  all  blind  persons  can 
use  a  dog  guide  to  advantage,  and  it  is  an 
absolute  responsibility  incumbent  upon  a 
dog  guide  center  of  integrity  to  only  as¬ 
sign  dogs  to  those  individuals  to  whom  a 
dog  guide  will  be  an  asset.  Nevertheless,  as 
mentioned  above,  there  are  criteria  that  a 
professional  person  can  follow  in  his  gen¬ 
eral  counseling  or  guidance  of  a  specific 
client.  They  are: 

1 )  A  prospective  applicant  should  be  in 
reasonably  good  physical  condition  and 
should  be  at  least  of  average  intelligence. 
Special  procedures  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
qualified  diabetics,  for,  as  in  all  matters  of 
screening  and  instruction,  individual  con¬ 
siderations  are  paramount. 

2)  Individuals  should  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  generally  are  not  older 
than  fifty  or  fifty-five,  but  again,  each 
applicant  is  judged  on  his  individual  merits, 
and  exceptions  to  the  age  ceiling  can  some¬ 
times  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  physical 
fitness  and  high  motivation  to  activity. 

3)  Most  of  the  students  who  come  to 
The  Seeing  Eye  school  are  totally  blind  or 
have  only  light  perception,  but  individuals 
who  have  vision  that  cannot  be  used  for 
travel  purposes  may  also  qualify. 
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4)  Those  who  have  a  hearing  impair¬ 
ment  may  also  qualify,  but  they  should  be 
able  to  determine  direction  of  traffic  sounds 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

5)  A  person  who  is  a  mendicant  or 
likely  to  become  one  is  not  eligible,  for  the 
individual  must  have  a  constructive  pur¬ 
pose  in  life. 

6)  Students,  housewives,  employed  per¬ 
sons,  civic  leaders  and  people  with  realistic 
employment  potentiality  would  have  the 
necessary  constructive  purpose,  but  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  inactive  and  unmotivated 
who  wish  a  dog  for  a  companion  alone, 
could  not  be  successful  dog  guide  users,  be¬ 
cause  a  Seeing  Eye  dog,  by  its  nature,  re¬ 
quires  purpose  and  use  in  order  to  retain  its 
effectiveness. 

The  professional  person  can  also  serve 
an  important  function  in  the  referral  pro¬ 
cess  for  our  service.  In  our  determination 
of  eligibility,  as  complete  a  picture  of  the 
individual  as  possible  is  important.  Any  in¬ 
formation  communicated  to  The  Seeing 
Eye  is,  of  course,  confidential,  and  a  realis¬ 
tic  appraisal  by  a  professional  person, 
though  not  conclusive  in  determining  eligi¬ 
bility,  assists  us  immeasurably.  Personal  ad¬ 
justment,  including  emotional  stability, 
unique  environmental  considerations,  spa- 
cial  orientation,  muscular  coordination  and 
balance,  and  motivational  factors  are  all  im¬ 
portant  to  the  determination  of  eligibility, 
and  can  be  provided  by  professional 
workers. 

Such  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
efforts  not  only  make  our  screening  process 
more  effective,  but  also  help  a  blind  per¬ 
son  acquire  the  travel  system  best  suited  to 
his  needs.  Professional  persons  and/or  re¬ 
habilitation  facilities  can  serve  an  important 
function  in  preparing  many  blind  persons 
for  eventual  dog  guide  training.  An  aware¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  an  individual  of  his  en¬ 
vironment,  including  a  utilization  of  its 
sound,  olfactory,  and  tactile  cues,  will 
maximate  that  individual’s  effectiveness  as 
a  dog  guide  user.  Orientation  skills,  in  other 
words,  are  valuable  not  only  to  cane  travel¬ 
ers  but  also  to  dog  guide  users.  Thus,  social 
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adequacy,  motivation  to  activity  and  good 
physical  orientation  contribute  greatly  to  a 
person’s  success  with  a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  In 
addition,  it  would  be  helpful  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  accepted  for  training  at  The  Seeing  Eye 
to  become  familiar  with  the  physical  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  community.  He  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  walk  and  exercise  as  much  as 
possible  before  entering  training.  During 
such  walks  the  blind  person  should  direct 
his  guide  so  that  he  will  become  practiced 
in  the  giving  of  “left,”  “right,”  and  “for¬ 
ward”  commands. 

The  training  at  The  Seeing  Eye  generally 
lasts  four  weeks,  but  a  student  does  not 
leave  with  his  dog  until  he  and  the  training 
division  are  confident  in  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  the  unit.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  students  who  leave  The  Seeing  Eye 
perform  identically  as  would  mass-pro¬ 
duced  machinery.  Both  dogs  and  students 
are  individuals  and  the  end  result  of  train¬ 
ing  is  a  highly  differentiated  product,  just 
as  is  true  of  cane  travel  instruction.  Success¬ 
ful  graduation  from  The  Seeing  Eye  does 
mean,  however,  that  the  individual  can 
function  safely  and  adequately  and  that  he 
has  been  taught  the  necessary  skills  in  the 
care,  control  and  use  of  his  dog.  Continuing 
contact  with  Seeing  Eye  graduates  is  main¬ 
tained  and  follow-up  service  is  available 
when  necessary. 

A  Seeing  Eye  dog  guides  its  master  by 
means  of  a  U-shaped  leather  harness  handle. 
This  harness  is  similar  to  a  telegraph  line 
in  that  it  communicates  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  master.  Through  experience  and 
training  a  student  learns  to  evaluate  this 
information.  The  motions  and  reactions  of 
the  dog  can  be  felt  through  this  harness  and 
the  dog  guide  user  learns  to  judge  the  degree 
of  a  turn  the  dog  is  making  as  well  as 
whether  or  not  the  dog  is  paying  strict 
attention  to  its  job.  Seeing  Eye  dogs  are 
taught  to  stop  at  curbs  and  steps  and  to 
avoid  obstructions  whether  they  be  over¬ 
head,  on  the  ground,  or  such  barriers  as  a 
bicycle.  Seeing  Eye  dogs  learn  new  routes 
quickly  and  lead  their  masters  briskly  and 
accurately  along  a  generally  straight  line. 


In  crowded  areas  their  intelligence  dictates 
a  slower  pace  and  circuitous  progress, 
while  their  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
masters  directs  them  to  face  dangerous 
conditions  with  caution  and  discretion.  The 
dog  is  directed  through  a  series  of  “left,” 
“right,”  and  “forward”  commands. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  dog  to  guide  its 
owner  with  speed,  efficiency  and  safety  to 
various  points  within  the  environment.  In 
unfamiliar  places,  the  dog  guide  user  must 
ask  directions,  as  would  a  sighted  person. 
In  familiar  surroundings  the  dog  can  be 
taught  complicated  routes,  such  as  in 
finding  the  location  of  a  work  bench  in  a 
large  industrial  establishment.  An  important 
lesson  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  must  learn  is  to 
disobey  intelligently  any  command  a  master 
might  give  that  will  lead  them  into  danger; 
thus,  at  a  street  crossing  a  Seeing  Eye  dog 
will  not  go  forward,  despite  a  master’s 
command  to  do  so,  until  the  dog  judges  that 
it  is  safe  to  cross.  Street  crossings,  conse¬ 
quently,  are  made  without  assistance,  and 
are  made  with  ease,  confidence  and  safety. 

The  factor  of  confidence,  along  with 
attendant  psychological  attitudes  of  ade¬ 
quacy,  is  an  important  component  in 
successful  travel.  A  properly  used  Seeing 
Eye  dog  contributes  greatly  to  a  blind  per¬ 
son’s  confidence  and  goes  far  toward  re¬ 
ducing  the  nervous  tension  that  so  many 
blind  persons  experience  in  independent 
travel.  The  brisk  pace,  the  efficiency  of 
movement,  the  ease  of  maintaining  a 
straight  line,  the  simplicity  of  handling 
traffic  situations,  all  contribute  toward  this 
feeling  of  confidence  and  self-reliance. 
Moreover,  the  image  that  a  person  has  of 
himself  is  shaped,  to  a  great  measure,  by 
the  reactions  of  other  persons,  and  a  prop¬ 
erly  working  dog-master  team  invariably 
evokes  a  positive  public  response.  Also,  a 
well-controlled  and  trained  dog  is  essentially 
a  symbol  of  independence.  This  may  well 
account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  Seeing 
Eye  graduates  own  their  own  businesses  or 
are  engaged  in  professional  or  semi-pro¬ 
fessional  fields,  where  positive  social  con¬ 
tact  with  the  community  is  indispensible. 
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Occasionally,  professional  persons  have 
raised  questions  as  to  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  of  travel  techniques  to  everyday  situ¬ 
ations.  I  think,  consequently,  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  examine  some  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  order  to  complete  the  perspective 
that  this  seminar  has  endeavored  to  create. 
One  of  the  most  frequently  raised  questions 
is  whether  or  not  a  dog  guide  or  cane  is 
inherently  a  badge  of  blindness.  The  answer 
is  not  difficult:  A  properly  used  mobility  aid 
lends  dignity  and  adequacy  to  the  individ¬ 
ual,  and  rather  than  an  identification  of 
blindness  it  emphasizes  independence, 
which,  coupled  with  the  social  competence 
of  the  individual,  opens  up  new  horizons 
of  community  acceptance. 

Another  question  often  raised  concerns 
whether  or  not  a  blind  person’s  use  of  a 
mobility  aid  creates  dependence  by  him  on 
that  aid.  In  other  words,  does  the  use  of  dog 
or  cane  decrease  the  effectiveness  of  his 
sensory  processes?  The  direct  opposite  act¬ 
ually  takes  place,  for  a  blind  person  supple¬ 
ments  his  normal  sensory  perspective  with 
an  aid,  thus  making  himself  a  more  effective 
person.  It  is  not  a  case  of  replacing  sensi¬ 
tivity,  but  rather  a  case  of  augumenting 
capability.  Moreover,  the  widened  world 
of  experience  that  independent  travel  brings 
cannot  help  but  increase  a  person’s  mean¬ 
ingful  interaction  with  the  total  environ¬ 
ment.  The  inadequacy  that  some  blind 
persons  experience  when  they  are  without 
their  accustomed  aid  is  not  a  loss  at  all,  but 
rather  a  concrete  demonstration  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  they  have  made  in  their  orientation  and 
can  be  likened  to  the  sensation  an  automo¬ 
bile  driver  would  feel  if  he  regressed  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  days. 

Other  questions  related  more  specifically 
to  dog  guides  also  require  attention.  First, 
dog  guides  are  now  permitted  universally  in 
busses,  trains,  airplanes,  restaurants  and 
hotels.  This  acceptance  by  the  public  has 
been  brought  about  largely  through  dem¬ 
onstration  by  Seeing  Eye  graduates  that 
their  dogs  are  inconspicuous  and  tempera¬ 
mentally  stable  and  in  no  way  complicate 
the  functioning  of  a  public  accomodation. 


In  addition,  most  states  have  reinforced  this 
public  acceptance  through  legislation,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  legal  right  for  a  blind  person  to  be 
accompanied  by  his  dog  guide  in  facilities 
serving  the  public. 

As  far  as  employment  is  concerned,  our 
graduates  indicate,  in  general,  a  favorable 
reaction  by  employers  to  their  use  of  dog 
guides.  A  clean,  well-behaved  dog  guide, 
kept  out  of  the  way  when  off  duty,  which 
can  guide  its  master  unaided  and  at  will 
through  the  complexities  of  an  employment 
situation,  is  not  a  liability  at  all,  but  rather 
a  catalyst  for  the  effective  participation  of 
blind  persons  in  employment.  A  person 
equipped  with  independent  mobility  skill  is 
a  person  who  has  enhanced  his  economic 
opportunity,  and  a  recent  study  conducted 
by  members  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  staff,*  indicates  that  employ¬ 
ers  are  one  of  the  positive  influences  which 
encourage  blind  persons  to  obtain  dog 
guides. 

We  can  find  no  basis  in  the  belief  by 
some  workers  for  the  blind  that  public 
health  regulations  preclude  the  presence  of 
a  dog  guide  in  vending  stands.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  Seeing  Eye  graduates  are  vend¬ 
ing  stand  operators  and  their  experience 
has  indicated  that  the  presence  of  a  well 
controlled  dog  interferes  in  no  way  with 
the  customer  relationship.  The  long  and 
close  confinement  that  this  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  places  on  the  Seeing  Eye  dog  in 
no  way  adversely  affects  the  animal,  and 
from  a  medical  standpoint  there  should  be 
no  customer  health  involvement  of  any  * 
sort. 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  adjust  easily  to  a  family 
setting,  and  many  of  our  graduates  are 
married.  Some  attention  from  children  or 
friends  to  the  dog  will  probably  be  bene¬ 
ficial  rather  than  harmful.  Generally,  a  dog 
guide  user,  through  personal  choice,  keeps 
his  dog  near  him,  but  this  need  not  always 
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be  so,  for  part  of  the  instruction  that  a 
student  receives  at  The  Seeing  Eye  is  the 
procedure  to  follow  in  order  to  adjust  a  dog 
to  being  left  alone  when  it  would  be  more 
convenient  not  to  have  the  dog  with  the 
master. 

In  a  restaurant  the  dog  will  lie  down 
quietly  under  a  table  or  chair  and  disappear 
conveniently  without  confusion  or  effort. 
On  public  transportation  the  dog  does  not 
prove  awkward,  for  it  is  kept  between  the 
seat  and  the  owner’s  feet,  thus  taking  up 
only  limited  space  and  not  causing  incon¬ 
venience  to  others.  In  other  words,  the 
Seeing  Eye  dog,  in  the  hands  of  a  properly 
qualified  blind  person,  is  an  effective  mobil¬ 
ity  aid  as  well  as  a  social  asset,  and  it  should 
not  complicate  the  daily  pattern  of  an  active 
person. 

Of  course,  there  are  responsibilities  that 
arise  from  dog  guide  ownership,  but  their 
impact  is  not  excessive.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  will  generally  vary 
between  $10  and  $15  a  month.  Veterinary 
expenses  are  generally  negligible.  A  dog 
should  be  aired  four  times  a  day,  each  air¬ 
ing  requiring  only  a  few  minutes.  It  should 
be  groomed  daily,  which  again  is  a  matter 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  when  groomed  prop¬ 
erly  the  circumstances  of  odor  and  loose 
hairs  are  reduced  to  insignificance.  Also,  at 
the  individual’s  convenience,  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog  should  be  given  daily  obedience  exer¬ 
cises,  which  again  require  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  but  are  important  for  they  help  to  keep 
the  dog  under  proper  control.  Seeing  Eye 
graduates  agree  that  the  above  responsi¬ 
bilities  are  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-reliance  that  a  dog 
guide  gives  to  a  qualified  blind  person. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  examine  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
paper  has  touched.  Immobility  by  blind 
adults  is  widespread;  dissatisfaction  among 
this  group  with  immobility  is  extensive,  but 
surprisingly  there  is  little  motivation  to 


make  a  change.  The  dog  guide  and  long 
cane  travel  techniques  are  validated  sys¬ 
tems  of  travel,  which  if  provided  through 
quality  services,  can  bring  independence  to 
many  in  this  group.  It  is  our  unavoidable 
responsibility  then,  to  cooperate  and  to  co¬ 
ordinate  our  efforts  to  bring  knowledge  of 
these  systems  to  those  we  purport  to  serve. 

Professional  workers  can  do  this,  but 
they  first  must  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  policies,  procedures,  techniques  and  im¬ 
plications  of  existing  travel  systems,  and 
must  make  an  effort  to  bring  accurate  in¬ 
formation  to  the  attention  of  blind  persons. 
The  supposed  controversy  between  cane 
and  dog  guide  travel  must  be  buried;  the 
fact  that  these  are  complementary  systems 
should  be  understood  and  fostered.  The 
fundamental  right  of  a  qualified  individual 
to  make  a  free  choice  as  to  travel  mode 
should  be  an  operative  principle,  applied  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  words. 

Professional  persons  can  do  much  to¬ 
ward  fostering  interest  in  travel  compe¬ 
tence,  in  developing  orientation  skills,  and 
in  providing  necessary  preparation  for 
later  'mobility  training.  Qualifications  for 
dog  guide  use  should  be  understood  so  that 
a  dog  guide  school  can  obtain  a  clear 
picture  of  the  individual  seeking  its  service, 
from  the  information  supplied  by  the  refer¬ 
ring  agency.  Such  cooperation  and  coordi¬ 
nation  can  help  assure  that  only  those  who 
can  use  dog  guides  to  advantage  will  obtain 
them,  and  that  others  who  might  benefit 
immeasurably  from  a  dog  guide  are  not 
denied  the  service  through  apathy,  misin¬ 
formation  or  bias. 

Let  us  join  together  then,  as  this  seminar 
has  done,  and  attack  through  a  concerted 
effort  this  problem  of  immobility.  Through 
cooperation,  coordination  and  understand¬ 
ing  we  can  achieve  our  eventual  objective — 
which  is  to  give  blind  persons  genuine  in¬ 
dependence  and  acceptance  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 
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